inspiration, medium, iheoriM, imiiUauw, lilr |muii. i, t.tmpau 
ion, and true love — makes everything barter. Mir and my daughter, 
Luna, sustain my belief chat my own .struggles arc worthwhile, 
In a weird way and unbeknownst to ihcni, the New I V^p It \ Annv 
made this book possible. But all its Haws — and there are many- 
belong to me. 



IN I HOI M h HON 



VisualTransformationsin 
PhilippineModernity: 
N< Hi's toward an Investigation 
of the World-Media Sys rem 



CapitalMediation 

i isocvcr believes thar rhcrc is such a thing as global capitalism 
m • i i nly also believes there is already in place a global media sys- 
ti hi; for what is capital if not a vast network of coordinated and 
leveraged mediations? Perhaps, the rwentieth century shall one day 
hr reckoned as the period when capital went from being just one 
form of mediation among many to being the ur-medium, cannibal- 

{a nd rhi' i, iT | T3tm^^niiicAcly ^11 cvrhc^* rstfrdta firrmi thi? fxi^ruti ^^j 
ti> the cultural „ to the psychological, to the visceral* to the televisual, 
to the digital. ' Film, television, computing, and even architecture 
become functional extensions of capitalism. Such an event, ii one 
i .in call a shift in the mode of production by that term, has tremen- 
dous consequences for the nature and function of visuality. 

Although this project is primarily a study of the trajectory of 
Philippine ab^ractkm in painting and in film, my subject mauer 

1 



and ilu- I Lalfflf I Iflakr akmi It Mr in nn \ka\ m p.ll.lUr I I Hull]* 

plni hiM.il v jiuI, 1 1 ins, irum tiic hiirory ol Spinlih conquae, I'.s. 

Imperialism, and ilic expansion .mil ^lul>.ili/.iunn ol » .ipiiul. My in 
Wiclgiilion explore* the ovcrdctcrminationa (thai is, the delimitations 

■ •I In 1 1 puvsihiliiy) generated by colonial and imperial powers 

in both their cnliunil and economic dimensions and, at lease as im- 
(•"it ini, ilu- vigorous Filipino efforts ro transform these vectors of 
b litrling, exploitative, and violent domination. Central to the over- 
ill form of this work is my claim regarding a generalized 

1 1 mi/.iiion of the so-called cultural elements of life, that is, of 

iLiliiii.il being/participation. In brief, what was formerly known as 
"< lulfurc" (what the elite has) and then "cukure(s)" (in the anthro- 
polugiial sense) has, under the capitalism of" the twentieth century, 
In i'» increasingly captured by the economic and made to function 
•I I an economic, more specifically, capitalist, mediation. 
C uin modification has penetrated interstitial human spaces to che 
v<-i y viscera and thus, today, society (as thought and engineered by 
tht global ruling classes) is largely composed of integrated machines 
io ui|r,uiExc aJid coordinate these ever-expanding, ever-mare-deeply 
prnci rating cybernetic processes. 

( Culture, then, has been recast and reprograrnmed by the accul- 
tu rated who, at every level of the socius, labor under the heliotropism 
Ol - apital and its leveraged exchange. This capitalization of action, 
thought, the unconscious, and desire, among other biosocial func- 
tions, iv otherwise known as commodificarion. Its widespread prac- 
tice implies that a political economy of culture is now possible. We 
uc M least aware rh;ir r li. ■ rrrn.-.,!-^ ■-.I i.i w w .1 mr... rU ■ 

cinema, television, and Internet must have payoff for the investors, 
and we are also aware that media corporations, the military-indus- 
trial complex* and governments intertwine. But are we aware that 
while interfaced in that cybernetic relation, known as the image, we 
also produce and reproduce the world and ourselves along with it? 

Perhaps in the Philippines, the polirical economy of culture 
can be most clearly grasped in its historical formation during the 



p. iinil wh#fl the vmul hll bHQffM thr new ,nni.i ■ operations lor 
in. (1| i . aplul I llUlt ib-ii h i ni || In n understood as a response to 

til -on. I pin loiili in i I nib u l.muM.n imuih: AVe tan think 

ih iraiily .iIuhii ilu vvoild only co the extent that the world itself 
ll i iilieady become abstract. ,: 

ItmflSOn's rifl an Karl Marx's proof of the material determina- 
tion ol consciousness implies that abstract art indexes the 
hi oiuinj; abstract of the world as the becoming-abstract of the vi- 
Ni3.il. I'ui thermorc, the very process of abstraction — its encroachment 
upon .iiul rcartiuilation of rhc visual realm — can be grasped as if 
I loin a subaltern perspective in the abstraction produced in the vi- 
sual art of an imperialized nation such as the Philippines. Clearly, 
this chests opens up a new set of possibilities for analyzing Filipino 
abstract painting and its consequences, even a$ it is fraught with 
risk. It also suggests a reconsideration of cinema's role, both in the 
Philippines and globally, because cinema may be understood funda- 
mentally as a medium of abstraction. Finally, this thesis regarding 
the becoming-abstract of the visual suggests a new set of insights 
into ihe accompanying problematics of modern ization and moder- 
nity. But to say that part of the work of Philippine visual modernism 
is to bring about a new era of abstraction is to transcode it — to put 
language on images — and this trans codification is a risky hermencu- 
tical act, one that the active, judging reader must inevitably evaluate- 
Thus, my aim in Acquiring Eyes is to elaborate from a subal- 
tern perspective the processes of the generalized subsumption of 
culture, and particularly of visual culture, by the economic sphere. 

In rl*r r-Mi - oF^irli n fl-i-nr iti.-Mi I -.-r, 1 1 -I ; ' v i on" own frr-rvf 

el hjiT in rracking the formal shifts ol a culture in capital to the radi 
cal counterhegemonic elements informing many of the Filipino 
cultural endeavors thar I have been fortunate enough to study and 
thus to participate in. The twentieth -century emergence of the vi- 
sual can be grasped in two moments that are dialectically 
separable — fust, as a realm of freedom and, second, subsequently as 
an arena of expropriation. This movement in the visual is one of the 



mint •ignllkam mm* of ihr mihIi.xi^h of pollflot] economy ami 

K^»|x»lllH% With.UH iiiui«iu..,„|,n Jt ih, Insu.ivuf viMulicy.rlir Mic.M 
buic Jniighis turn political economy and social organisation will 
remain tragically inadequate. In practice, the Kighr has already pur 
culture ui the forefront of its political aims. The 'free market* has 
mail- pcmiMc die accessing of bodies by commercials, objects, and 
-I' lire* thai arc designed to capture peoples struggles for survival 

1 r " capitalize on these. Thus, the Left needs to revamp its cul- 

KUraJ program. As my work attempts to demonstrate, the operation 
"I ■ capital logic in restructuring the seemingly unmedkted plcni- 
Rldfl thai is the visual opens new sites for the contestation of The 
W lw i patriarchal, and imperialist violence endemic to capitalism 
thai today has rendered "little brown brothers 1 and sisters as diasporic 
Itrvice providers for members of the ruling class. We shall explore 
( ' ral '"odes of engagement and struggle striving to eventually sur- 
pass hierarchical society by economic democracy, that is (or would 
he), by socialism. 

In turning to Filipino artists for guidance and inspiration in 
the contestation of global capita], I am implicitly also making an 
argument for the Generality of the Philippines and other Third World 
formations in launching any counternarracivc to "the triumph of 
global capital" and its oft-unspoken yet "inevitable" and, therefore, 
officially justifiable damning of the majority to impoverished off- 
screen oblivion. 5 The number of people on planer Earth who live in 
"extreme poverty," defined at 51 per day, is more than one billion. If 
the dollar amount used to index "extreme poverty" is moved to 52 
then the number of people in thar category is greater than 2 billion. 
Olobaiiwmon, as che latest form of capitalism is currently called— 
whether understood as analytic conceit, imaginative fantasy, 
accumulation regime, or computational algorithm has been, is be- 
ing, and will be contested through the various forms of agency of its 
expropriated producers. This agency of producers, the people, and 
rheir artists— whether scaled in the commodities you buy, silenced 
through military force, or displaced from view by media spectacles— 



> (aft rendered InvUIblt. Yet die Iftncy ol thi ilUnced and 

iltMppi irrd no lew nci cmji) to mumumi the wcaldi ol die woild. 
therefore, ii : the agency ol the pn*hui*M that sustains the alien- 
aicd mid alienating consciousness of the planet. The extraction of 
line WW of workers, soldiers, slaves, and out ol spectators accumu- 
I in i wealth, that is. capital, to bolster the ever-increasing leverage 
OJ die world's masters/ 

What I call the world-media system is the auto-poetic inststu- 
ikiii of globalization, whose most visible conceptual product is the 
i oiucil ol " "tllobalizatiorT itself and all rhar follows from it. Thus, 
die world-media system would name the means by which globaliza- 
tion .speaks itself in and through all of us, "each according to chcir 
(its) abilities, each according to their (its) needs." In an ironic ful- 
fillment of Marxs prophecy from his early writings* many of us do 
exactly what we want and receive exactly what we deserve. However, 
what we "want" is what capital tells us {as its logic is embodied by 
us) And what we "deserve 11 is whar the market pays. When human 
freedom has been overtaken by the world market and choice is pos- 
sible only within the narrow parameters of a murderous, coral icarian 
world system, then one cannot help think of aesthetics in the terms 
of aesthcrics under fascism as described by Walter Benjamin: We 
consume our own destruction as an aesthetic pleasure of the highest 
order. 5 In short, under globalization, humanity is enjoined to pro- 
duce its own nonexistence. 

First theorized by Marx as capital, the world-media system 
was perhaps initially apprehended as media per se, by Guy Debord, 
who formalized the medialoeical paradium under the category of 
the 'spectacle. 1 As "rhe accumulation of capital, to the extent that it 
becomes an image/' and again as "die diplomatic presentation of 
hierarchical society to itself," the spectacle is not just a mere relation 
but a relation of production and, hence* a consciousness-producing 
relarion that produces material organization. The spectacle coordi- 
nates the production of consciousness with the production of 
commodities and, therefore, with the production of capital, The 



w.uhl mnli.i sjAn-m imiii.a ilu- mgjm/.uuMul |hii1ikoU iliai mi. nil 

tailCOUllyacnnmitt oiKuK a,ukiuu„m>. U \umes ilu-mlmuiiojunK, 
conflation and, Indeed, sublatlon of the logistics of material prac- 

rices and of consciousness by rhe logistics of capital Its machines of 
organization and accumulation penetrate government, television, 
mind, body, self, and utterance. They engineer perception, desire, 
ipc«ch, possibility; and what passes for "reality," In short, they are 
the dominant network of abstractions that would organize all social 
processes in the service of capital. 



There are three key historical moments in Acquiring Eyes, the first 
marked most dramatically by the Second World War and National 
Artist H. R. Ocampos shift in the late 1940s from Social Realism 
1) to Abstraction {fig. 2). A bartender, prisoner of war, novelist, 
short-story writer, newspaper editor, radio playwright and filmmaker, 
and reportedly a member of the peoples movement Hukbalahap, 
Ocampo went from producing a Social Realist art identified wirh an 
agrarian proletariat to an art of biomorphic forms and symphonic 
colors. The Social Realist works of the 1930s and 1940s were done 
in both literary and visual media, while the great abstractions that 
made Ocampo famous were done in paint. It is important not to 
read this change, as has been done before, as merely a conservative 
move on the part of Ocampo, a forsaking of the possibilities of popular 
struggle. 6 Such a reading would condemn Philippine modernism to 
being irrelevant or, worse, in the continuing struggle for 
decolonization. Ibis dismissal of modernism misses the transforma- 
tions not only of the aesrhetic register but also of the sensorium of 
modern subjects, transformations, I would argue, that are the build- 
ing blocks of rhe future revolution. Therefore, to underscore that 
the dramatic shift in Ocampos approach to creation occurred be- 
Dflltse of a transformation in the character of visuality itself, I argue 
ihar there occurs after rhe Second World War a historicocultural 
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iii Unjuiitii realm, uul thai thil fbreelojurc is accompanied by a 
n. n liiuorii al rale foi rhe triiual. Pui another way, certain aspects of 
n ilionulial struggle chat were no longer possible narratively became 
puiitiblc visually h is certainly true rhar in rhe 1960s* Philippine 
literature in lagalng also turned to innovations in both form and 
content, as part of rhe ferment of nationalist struggle. While I am 
unable to do this here, an important direction for future research 
Would U in analysis of the relations between modernism inTagalog 
!iiei.uure and modernism in Philippine visual art. Ic is also true, 
however, that Philippine writing in English was— by then and with 
.1 lew exceptions — viewed by scholars on the Left as all but mori- 
bund.' This foreclosure of narrative modes of struggle, particularly 
in writing in English, can be clearly viewed in die turn in Ocampos 
« ceative career. The fundamental shift in his work from Social Real- 
imii to Abstraction follows deep structural changes in two separate 
DUI initially related institutions, namely the visual and language. 
I he ability of "visuality" and language to have purchase on and thus 
to .structure reality shifts radically during the course of Ocampos 
career. For reasons 1 elaborate on below, this formative movement 
can be understood in the shift from social realism to abstraction in 
Philippine painting. Abstract art is here understood nor as a mere 
set of formal innovations but rather as an index of and intervention 
in a set of shifting social conditions. The first section of this book 
examines Ocampc's work, its shifts and aspirations, in depth. 

The emergence of literary realism in the 1 930s marked a prelimi- 
nary shift in whar miehr hi* thought of as ihe structure nf rhr Real and 
tts modes or representation. In Origins and Rise of the Filipino Novel: 
A Generic Study of the Novel until 1940, Resil D. Mojares cites the 
periodization provided by Salvador V. Lopez regarding the develop- 
ment of what Lopez calls Socialist Realism in the Philippines: 



Lopez outlines the stages of Filipino literature- in hnglish, thus: 
The first period, from 1915 to 1925, was "the period of gram- 
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w.\\ .1 (hiilhI i,> wliuli ilu Hihu'in pr.i|',i< wil in "cxprcssiun," 
ihiii i,, Mylr t,\hni,|uc. The third period, h« wys, which 
bc(j.m in wax o rl( . [„ U ,| IK |, ,|, c wjjfg^ „,.,;„ prwccu p fl . 

rion wis no longer the mechanics of language or literary 
rcc hniqin- Inn rlu- concrete social experience of the people. As 
Loptt expresses this post-1933 development: "Filipino writ- 
Bfi have acquired eyes. " (Italics in original]* 

Mojares continues: 

1 1 was then that the theory of socialist realism arose. It was 
undoubtedly at the outset flawed in conception and execu- 
tion. Its development was also "suspended" by the Pacific War, 
which found many writers unprepared and left them confused 
and dazed,* 

In representing "the concrete social experience of the people," 
1 1 lit period of socialist realism strives to render the particular general 
Wd thus functions by rendering the concrete abstract. Jt begins in 
me early 1930s and comes to a provisional close just after the Sec- 
ond World War. After a period of decline, during which abstract 
printing came to the fore, Socialist Realism became relevant again, 
Md in a new way, during the late 1960s and through the martial 
law penod (1972-1986). By and large, this first moment of Sodal- 
1*1 Realism (1933-1945) corresponds with the first realist period of 
Philippine painting. II, a5 we arc told, by the mid-I 930s. "Filipino 
wrTters have acquired eyes,* one cannot help but wonder what they 
needed them for. In part, I venture, they were needed because the 
concrete materials of everyday life were becoming abstract— shot 
through wirh the vectors of alien social forces. Through a reading of 
I i. R. Ocampos realist fiction, I will argue in detail that the intercsr 
In concrete experience and the acquiring of eyes (i.e., of a visual 
register of experience) has everything to do with the concrete be- 
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I |o|li ilt.u rxicciUllir paumrtris ol individual lilc and is inhumed 
In Inrgei urutiiinil <hungcs. I will examine closely the emerging 
H^nilit .iiur ol this organ, ilu' eye, and ol i Ik- historical forces rhat 
* ■ 1 1 1 .1 1 1 1 / ■ 1 1 ii A*i a '.viiit'i ol Socialist-Realist fiction before the wax, 

II K. Ocainpo is a convenient starting point since he often 
rhemati/ed die event of vision in his works a* well as tratvseoded its 
processes. In his stories, what can be seen rises up, antithetically as 

ii were, ra what can be told and warps the telling almost beyond 
ii.iiT.nihility. hirer, after the war. visibility almost entirely overtakes 
G Kumpos artwork. 

The trauma of the interimperialist conflict between the U.S. 
and Japan during the Second World War effected an overall restruc- 
turing not only of how the Philippines thought of itself as a nation, 
hut how it organized itself at almost every level, from the sociologi- 
cal, to the economic, to the perceptual. To assert the existence of this 
transition is not to claim that there existed in the Philippine 1 ; a uni- 
tary discourse about the nation or a unified imaginary with respect 
to its future. Neither can one speak of a unified set of practices that 
characterizes "The Philippines" after the Second World War. How- 
ever, one can note a sea change of a son, a global shift in the modes 
of social organization and of thought, which necessitated shifts an 
the strategies by which compering interests pur.sued their aims. 

For example, let us look at another layer of the conceptualization 
of social process. Luis Taruc, one of the leaders of the Pambansang 
Kilusan ng mga Magbubukid (PKM), or National Peasants Union 
rWH. v?\r>prJ mrr rtfrlie »gr irbin re*Ut inre movement I lukhalahrtn 
wrote rhat> "the contrast between the prewar and postwar forms of 
mass organization was a good indication of how the metal of our 
movement had been tempered in the heat of the war. The haphazard 
and rather uncoordinated methods of the Aguman ding Maiding 
Talapagobra (AMT), or General Workers Union, were replaced by 
the smooth-running committees that had division ot labor and that 
sought to involve their memberships," Ia 
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• 1 I'- 11 t»» 'he I'KM thai its interests required the concerted 

Coordination 1,1 disparaic lorces working cm .1 variety of lioius to 
trrivc «r tangible results. Events and strategies became ever more 
■ timpli v .iii.I iuu-j locked; proresi actions became ai once specialized 
".-I ...u r , ,icd. While such bureaucraticization was dismissed dur- 
Inj the refoj mation of rhe Communist Parry in rhc 1960s, wc should 

1 ivcrlook rhe changes in the concrete social situation that it, 

along with abstraction itself, implied. Causality was multileveled 

d required a similar orgaimation of social struggle, 

Poi example, the Parrido Komunista ng Pilipinas (PKP) 
rounded on 26 August 1930, the anniversary of the "Cry of 
Baiintawak" that triggered the revolution against Spain in 1896* 

• Oordinated the PKM, the Commirtee on Labor Organizations (CLO), 
Uld the Democratic Alliance (DA), rhe last of which, a neophyte 
political pany, succeeded in electing six members to Congress. How- 
ever, "no sooner had these peasant-backed DA congressmen [including 
Paruc] been elected than they were prevented from raking their seats 
in < ongresson the opening day of its regular session in May 1946. 

I ln% ouster, presumably over election irregularities, finally reached 
the Supreme Courr. "After a protracted deliberation on the case, the 
high tribunal came out with the following findings: The ejection of 
the minority senators and congressmen had nothing ro do with the 

illi ged commission of fraud and terrorism but with the parity is- 
rh.it is, whether or not American citizens should be granted 
« icy, or equal rights, as Filipinos in the exploitation and devel- 
opment of Philippine natural resources and in the operation of 
public utilities [those ousted were known to be antiparity and 
thus anti-impcrialistj." 12 Understandably the ouster of the DA rep- 
rcscnta fives disgruntled the peasantry of Central Luzon, many of 
whom were former Huks. Along with the cop PKM leaders Mateo 
del Castillo and Juan Feleo, Taruc agreed to mediate between the 
govcrnmenr and the peasantry, Feleo ended up being murdered, 



whli h provoked form to Imui (hi following ultimatum" u> Hn*.iv 

I be lUprcnic ten nl yum pnwn \\.\\ ionic. In your hands u->is 
the dcitiny d oui miserable people and qui motherland. Yours is 
the powei now to plunge them nun chaos and horrible strife, or 
pacify and unite them as brothers in liberry."" 

Words, inadequate as (hey were, gave over to warfare and Taruc 
returned to Central Luzon where fighting between the Huk and 
government forces resumed. The entire span of the social — from grass 
roots to elected office, from peasant land reform to property rights 
of U.S. corporations, from warfare and assassinations to mediation 
and ultimatums — was effectively seen as comprising scenes of struggle, 
Although struggle certainly permeated every aspect of life under 
Spanish colonial rule, die normalization of national life utulc-r the 
U.S. Commonwealth pushed radical struggle into ever-receding 
spaces of marginalization, such as rhc seditious plays and millenarian 
peasant revolts. 1 ; In other words> hegemony or public consensus 
took hold, of postwar life in ways that it did not under Spanish rule. 
Particularly during the period of neocolonialism, after the U.S. 
granted formal independence to the Philippines, the sites under the 
sway of hegemony only increased. Every aspect of social life was in- 
creasingly understood as implicated in an overriding social logic and, 
therefore, in the generalized struggle for social liberation. Further- 
more, as we might observe today, forms of sociality were beginning 
to be conceived as the media of struggle. Gcampo, for example, shows 
in his novel how a grade-school contest over the correct use of an 
English word is part, and indeed process, of the vertiginous dy- 
namir of rnlnnizannn. 

Generally speaking, in both the levels of policies and aesthet- 
ics, people grasped the object of struggle, that is, "the objective" in 
both senses at the word (the "goal and the "nons-ubjective J not as 
existentially immutable but as conditioned by an assemblage offerees. 
Some of these forces were visceral, some political, some ideological, 
some violent, and some bureaucratic, among others. While the pre- 
cise terms of conceptualization employed by this analysis were nor 



available .11 1 lir nmr ui iW mntft, tUii inchoate trendi were cmcr- 
P m i in objft clvfl had co conitlratfl 1 1 st it on ihlfUng wmln. 

\\( ihould noic thai i he Miu^glc loi [|u- oltjcelivc of tuuiutiiil 
liberation spanned the distance from U.S. military aid and indus- 
trial capital in communist nationalists in the plains ofl.uxon, and 
Iftflurm i in-, everything in between. This objective of national libera- 
tl n ind its antithesis— chat of unbridled profit raking by die U*S. 
illd iis conscripted class of compradors — was going co draw the sub- 
lb iij ol nearly everyone in the Philippines into its warp in ways 
Itorh conscious and unconscious. As Ocampos oeuvrc testifies, in 
the process the narration of reality in a manner adequate to real 
l renditions underwent a tremendous crisis of inadequacy, which cata- 
pulted rhc visual into a new role. 15 

Not only Filipinos were drawn into the warp of the historical 
•aniggle between labor and capiral, nationalist struggle and imperi- 
fcliini. The .same is true for U S. citizens, most of whom were and 
remain the direct beneficiaries of U.S. imperialism in rhe Philip- 
pines, whether rhey know it or not. Thus, rhe Philippines (and much 
nl rhe 1 h ird World) 1$, in many respects, part of rhe unconscious of 
the L IS, empire. This claim is not a casual observation but rather, 
would link psychic processes to geopolitical formations. Geopoliti- 
■ .il processes inform what Jameson calls "the political unconscious" 
and thus, .structure not only aesthetic and social form hut also con- 
^ iousncss, language function* and perception. In historicizing such 
phenomenon* we restore an awareness of the geopolitical conditions 
ol possibility to the phenomcnologicai. This historicization con- 
st ioudv politicizes cultural events rhat are always alrrady nnUrirnHv 
It » ted. This analytic strategy is part of the critique of reification, 
in which objects such as commodities or artworks or, for that mar- 
rer. identities, are shown to be instances of social process and 
contestation, a strategy utilized in various ways by Filipino revolu- 
tionaries and artists. During rhc period under study, revolutionary 
objectives demand the dismantling of the epistemologicaliy objec- 
ts e, that is, so-called objective reality. Objective reality was effectively 
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I hi 1 , i k intends to a\s.rnihlr language >ulr«|u.m- co ihe analysis of 

ihe j;nipiihiu.dlv driven dulls in pertrptu.il faculties and aesthetic 
hum. In shun, ii seeks io historici/x three moments of abstraction 
in the Philippine: Ncorcalism, Socialist Realism, and what 1 would 
tentatively call Syncretic Realism. 

In giving the brief account above of the Philippine Lefts po- 
litical analysis of what might be called "the logistics of the Real" in 
ihe 1930s, I have drawn on Francisco XemenWs "An irrepressible 
Revolution: The Decline and Resurgence of the Philippine Com- 
munist Movement." 16 His main thesis is that contrary to received 
wisdom, the PKP was not an internacionalisc but was principally an 
indigenous movement. This provocative claim, which goes against 
the received notions of the presence of a Communist International 
runs parallel to my thesis on Philippine modernism that it was a 
principally loeal response to global pressures. In accord with Ncmcnzo's 
claim that "Communism in the Philippines sprang from an indig- 
enous movement; [ijrs basic organizations antedated contacts with 
Comintern," 1 we could say that modernism in rhe Philippines springs 
from indigenous conditions and struggles and develops its organiza- 
tion principles with far less connection to international Modernism 
than has been previously supposed. If this is correct, then Philip- 
pine modernism has far more autonomy and indigeneity than 
previously believed by its critics. 

Also important for us in Nemenzo's history is his account of 
the movements relation co intellectuals and to language. "The dis- 
riple* of iPedrn A hud V.nr^ who founded thr Wi*li« Party in 

1929] maintained that theoretical discussions are a waste of time. . . . 
People do not learn, revolutionary theory by endless study meetings, 
bur only by engaging in class combat. Two of their favorite maxims 
were: 'A single battle is worth ten schools' and 'Books make cowards 
out of men/" 1 - Here, too, we grasp the growing frustration with the 
purchase words have on progressive history making, a frustration 
that would impel auditors toward practice as both maxims express a 
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in. we now three trends: rhe increasing awareness of soda! complexity 
Including ilir intcrrelaredness among various social registers] eke 
decreasing purchase of language on nationalist aspiration; ami the 
Indigenous origins of what amid be seen as a highly modernist, 
' k,H " li "'""relc: Communism- Therefore, with the increasing 
mtc oJ logistical complexity pushing against the limits placed by 
hegemony and therefore culture, and with felt limits of languages 
■biiiry ro organize the social Firmly in view, wc can see social revolt 

1 " ul viaualicy appearing as parallel courses for history making. 

Por his part, H. R. Ocampo, one of the first non-objective 
painters in rhe Philippines and the principal practitioner of what 
( amc to he called Neoreallsm, wrote chat he was "less interested in 
i apturing a photographic semblance of nature" and "more preoccu- 
pied with the creation of new realities in terms of stress and strain." 19 
fn other words, rhe "non-objective" character of Neorealism was an 
* N.. it to figure the new objective situation constituted through con- 
flk l -the struggle over the significance of things.- 0 It is the principal 
argument of the first section of this book that H. R. Ocampos ab- 
irracrions were not mere copying of Western art forms, as has 
- nines been asserted in a racist and imperialist manner. On the 
Wnrrai y, (hey were hard-won records of the new character of social- 
It) and all that is implied by radical changes in the social fabric after 
the .Second World War. Modernism in the Philippines did not just 
arrive on .1 boat with Victorio Edadess return to Manila in 1928, as 
in olren repeated in the arr-historiographical lore of the Philippines, 
"ftafrierrtikc communism in the Philippines, modernism has strong 
uuli^ctious roots. Thecreative power of Filipino peopie laboring under 
Che leveraged constraints of U.S. imperialism and the fuIJ penecra- 
i "mi of the money economy into the provinces must be credited 
with the occasion and execution of both the political and aes- 
dietic revolutions that confronted forced modernization, 
modernism, and communism. While it is true thai the "father" of 



Philippine modernism, Vi« < i .i..d. -., did i ic> M.unl.i m 

I' 1 IH In. in i he t'nivciMU i>l ttailtm^iun m.l the* Aiiidi y shmv with 
In** wtol tool* and concept*, the origins <>i modernism arc much 
di - pel oj more loc al than nit h a foundation myth would indicate, 
ii hoi been said thai "I dudes opened the door to modern art and H. 
R I lj arnpo walked ri^ht in." I lowcver, it is probably more appro- 
priate! if less pithy to say of Philippine modernism that a U.S. 
Colonial modernity was installed with the help of 'free trade," an 
I nglish-languagc mass-educational system, a Euro-U.S. capital- 
dependent agricultural cash-crop export industry, which spawned 
■i native oligarchy and reorganized rural waged labor, Central Intel- 
ligence Agency propaganda campaigns, a print-journalism culture, 
and an emergent mass-entertainment industry. Albeit fraught with 
compromises, Filipinos waged a modern revolution against their ex- 
ploitation on various fronts, and cultural modernism was one of the 
fruits of this revolution. 

Ocampo's abstractions (such as Samp&yan [Clothesline], 1972, 
fig, 3) capture the changing dynamics of Philippine life as the people 
of Manila and its environs settle into the lower-inrensity warfare 
that would characterize their encounter with the emergent world- 
system and rising globalization after the Second World War. This 
satuarion definitely includes the presence of restored U.S. forces — 
governmental, economic, and cultural — and the continuing 
disruption and exploitation in every level of the lived experience 
and practices of the Filipinos. But the great abstract paintings of 
Ocampo do more than merely grasp the shifting character of lived 

rviXT'i-i'i « "i m ' 'It .".null !»■ .vvt-t. , t- 1 i » - . - -,..1 ,li: . .. 

gating force, often from sources unknown and driven by the proverbial 
maelstrom of modernity. Moreover, they do more than merely con- 
vert this transformation of lived experience into a formal principle 
that can be grasped less as a figure than as a process of figuration. 
Rather, these abstractions transpose rhe relations of reality being 
constituted through myriad relations of stress and strain into the 
visual realm. They converr the logic of Philippine social dynamics 
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conceptual ns the visceral and the haprlo— and in doing so, regis- 
t« ihr disruption of a reconfigured Philippines xociua in visual 
Itrma. The increasing rationalization and fragmentation of mo- 
Comity in iu disruption of daily life and practice configure a visual 
thai is simultaneously underpinned by logical rational calculus 
naceuary to ilic organization of die new state but also experien- 
tial haptic and visceral. Thus, it is not surprising that H. R. 
I '< impo developed a paint-by-number system as he streamlined and 
parfo ted his technique to compo.se the late paintings he classed as 
S 1-.11.1J symphonies." At the height of his career, Ocampo even pub- 
lllhed an unfinished painting in a newspaper that subscribers were 
enjoined to complete at home by following the numbered color code 
(fig. The rational-mathematic encroaches upon and iterates the 
Wjual-haptic. 

As the following chapters will show, the transposition of a so- 
i lal logic into a visual process is in a fundamental way a consequence 
Oi .1 nationalist aspiration rhat becomes blocked in the register of 
narrative history— and indeed in history itself— and seeks another 
realm of freedom. As if the linguistic and even the semiotic were 
□versaturated, the visual represents a new opening, a new order of 
Mithetic or hapric experience, and a new terrain of social engage- 
ment. At almost the same moment, however, the visual is placed 
Under siege by statist and capitalist visual technologies, including 
C lold War propaganda from the Office of Psychological Warfare un- 
ci ■ the Ramon Magsaysay regime and capitalized mass media hern 
upon organizing Filipino viewers as subjects of U.S. world hege- 
mony. In the example above, perhaps what is most remarkable is 
Efaat newspaper readers are invited to become viewers and painters. 
In creating a new set of visual forms and process, what also emerges 
la the displacement not onlyoflanguagc but also of a previous scopic 
regime. This displacement is effected by a social logic demanding a 
new type of visualization in which viewers themselves are enjoined 
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ling die vi.%11.il k in. i (oulyl temioiii ; huher, .t is (also) cxpe- 
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I he- viiual jhifi herween whai genetically registers as a 
■ Kangcovei from Socialist Realism to Neorealism also registers the 
Intensifying displacement oi a previous scopic regime and allows 
what we unlay describe as "visualhy." 21 Though both 1930s Social- 
lll Realism and Neorealism are moments of modernism, the latter 
marks the complete transformation of the visual realm by the logis- 
ik ^ of imperialism and its discontents. Although this claim remains 
lo be proven, suffice it to say here that with the emergence of visuality 
proper, the perceptual apparatus itself, or the sensorium, suddenly 
becomes a scene of engagement, a zone of experiences and thus, a" 
cyberspace of struggle. Through the publication of a paint-by-num- 
bers, H. R. Ocampo invited readers to consciously participate in a 
generalized social, rational-mathematical process of sensual reorga- 
nization that* whether consciously or not, had readers in its grip. 
Thus, visual form m ight be understood as die result of a historical, 
participatory process and not as an organic registration of truth. If 
such a moment can be said to recognise rhe specificity and contin- 
gency of the visual, then it can also be seen as laying the groundwork 
lor the emergence of the current concept of "visuality," which pie- 
supposes the historicity of visual perception. 

In Ocampos work, the abstraction of social dynamics into a 
visual register was in Ocampo's works not only an intuition of an 
emergent tendency but also an engagement with the politics of so- 
rial nrg?ni7irnn through vimfll jynd rcriiual mganti As repent — 
scholarship is beginning to show, the visual realm (cinema, televi- 
sion, advertising, digital media, their practices and theories) turns 
our to be decisive for the twentieth-century West in both global 
politics and economics. No less so, I will argue, in the Philippines, 22 
Indeed what is fascinating is that in the Philippines! we can track 
the eruption ol the modern visual, that is of visuality proper, in the 
relative absence of technology. Thus, from a forgotten novel of H, R, 
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ducat hw with imjOTtaiUmi thi rtiutl hit become thonewb«dwldth 

loi ill. o|^.|||i/,uil)II ill sih ul rt'l.lltcHis lltliU'l lilt luhrh ul what will 
I. ml i 111 rhc century he called 'gloh^ization." Ocampos novel. Scenes 
tml Sfxtccs, makes clear early on that the visual will he one of the 
pIV eminent registers in which twenticrh-century conflicts will be 

1,1 1 I"" contemporary corporate model of "selling eyeballs to 

Advertisers" might suggest that the ends of visual mediations func- 

" ng i" the interest of capital-logic were twofold: to acquire the 

ryes MucLeiuiy being acquired by lilipinos and to enjoin these eyes 
ft C in accord with the logic of capitalist acquisition. 



Socialist Realism 

I he second key sociohistorical moment here is the rejection of ab- 
Itiw tion as a style by radical arrises that took place during the Marcos 
period, when the "official" social status of abstract work, such as that 
"I M. R. Ocampo, was at ics zenith. This moment, which produced 
the group of works falling under the category of Socialist Realism, or 
SR, was informed by direct efforts to portray the abstract forces that 
lleld Philippine society in its grip. This second appearance of Social- 
Ill Realism fully understood that abstract forces were visible in 

rctc particularities through their effects on the lives of the people. 

In many cases SR was an expression of solidarity with, if not an 
ft - ompanimem to the ongoing armed struggle against the Marcos 
' [ime and U.S. imperialism. If, with the introduction of television, 
Marcos spectacles and cosmetic urban renewal benr unon hiding 
ihr living conditions of the urban poor, the visual arena was increas- 
ingly becoming a medium for imperialism, how did artists make 
images thac ran counter to imperialism in the visual realm? During 
this period, roughly between 1972 and 1986, artists— painters and 
filmmakers — created images capable of showing what commercial 
images and rhe images proffered by the dictatorship were at pains to 
avoid. These images connected transnational and oligarchic profits 
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.in .I I.uimIiiv rnduird by the- m.mr* 1 1 icy i|ii«timi«l ihe logic ol 
dtvilopnicm ...id iM|iiiMiion in Muhaway thai Filipino eyes might 
rltfArly pen. rive (he < unvquciues <»l normative and normalizing modes 
"I |" i' ' piMii. I \\\is, i\i ^pii.- ill .. ■ •ncreceness and grit of SR images* 
Mi mi ! i i demanded abstract readings to achieve their amplitude — 
that is, their meaning in die si niggle against dictatorship and 
Imperialism, They were fundamentally dialectical. The entire SR 
movement can be thought of as the ramifying of the visual realm 
upetied up by/as abstract arc. In it the space of the imaginary, opened 
up as a realm of freedom by the dialectics of nationalist struggle, 
becomes a site of struggle. The weapons in that zone are the tech- 
niques and technologies of the imaginary, 

Cinema becomes particularly relevant here. Tragically, in Phil- 
ippine cinema, nearly all the films ol the prewar era have been lost. 
What is known of the early moments of this long filmmaking tradi- 
tion survives in the form of posrers, program notes, short published 
reviews, and descriptions. Until his dearh, Agustin Sotro — who 
worked with Lino Brocka and at the Cultural Center of the Philip- 
pines and taught for many years at the University of the Philippines 
Institute for Mass Communication — was a key figure in Philippine 
film historiography and restoration. Filmmakers and critics Nick 
Deocampo and Emmanuel Reyes are currently reconstructing these 
elements the traumatic loss of which has robbed the Philippines of a 
powerful material record of its visuality, However, the films that are 
central to this project (many of which are also in danger of disap- 

J^flririn^ HrVfll ty flf in ?^*"* 1 ! 1 ^H^"** ^lltf ili El ffi fin* a rchiving o nr^ p*v*?**i*'''l'M^*n} , 

are principally part of what is called the "Second Golden Age of 
Philippine Cinema/' which began during the time of Mareos's mar- 
tial law. 23 

Concurrent wich rhe socialist realism of martial law cinema, 
there rose a strong suit of SR painters who included Neil Dobricon, 
Anripas Delotavo, Danny Dalena, Egai Fernandez, Pablo Baens 
Santos, Papo de Asis, Orlando Castillo, Renato Habulan, Al 
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wric tCtlvc in the commnniM underground ui in ilir broader pro 
grcuivc movement of the Left, and their paintings directly reflected 
Uu people's plights. Foj 'polemical reasons, I refer to the SR works of 
ill pni.ul 4 i> SwutfiM Realist, in pan because much of the work was 

,v, ( l in the context of socialist/communisl sn uggles against 

dlfl Ittte, and in pan because J feel thai the ongoing nationalist 
ltfugglc far social justice that informs these works is essential when 
ii wmj^ i hem. M Moreover, as Flaudctte May Daiuin points out, other 
If tilts including Imclda Cajipe-Endaya, Julie Lluch, Brenda 
I a|.iu|n, .uul Ofelia Gclvezon-Tequi — belong to the "important aes- 
fchflch stream of the 1970s: social realism and its aesthetics of 
protest.* 2 * These painters have bolstered the ranks of the current 
generation of activist painters composed of communists, feminists, 
.it civists, and fellow travelers. 

Overall, the significance of rhc break between part 1 and part 
' "i this book, a break which I locate ar the declaration of martial 
low, IS that from 1945 ro 1972, abstraction tended to log the frag- 
mentation of form resulting from new social forces playing over rhe 
Bona etc or objective surface of the world, What cha racterizes the SR 
moment is an effort to show how contesting social forces are im- 
I ifli it J within objects and situations that nonetheless appear (through 
pnn oscs of reification) as ordinary or "natural" objects or situations. 
Alti i the trauma of the war and the scramble for power inaugurated 
D] Philippine Independence in 1946, it was ihe breaking up of tra- 
ditional realist forms and the eruption of new realms chat was 
themarized by cutting-edee visual artists. In the clamncd-down con- 
text or martial law, visual artists strove to represent the repressed 
Forces at work within the reality of Marcos-officiated conditions of 
imposed normalcy. Reality" was imposed in order to contain abjec- 
tive contradictions. The SR movement provided interpretive 
strategies, i.e.. weapons that would release these contradictions and 
render legible the abstract social forces ambient in the isolated situ- 
.11 ions and frozen objects. 
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Itn lot let) i iut lined by I ilipino i iiii-m.H it works in the period during 
And immediately after martial law. Certain strains from this period, 
I loflgilde the communist movement and its intellectuals, fellow trav~ 
rlrts, siKial realisi painters and the hDSA revolt of 1986 (a revolt 
thai was itself a media revolt), provide a crucial and sustained, albeit 
somri imcs disguised, critique of U.S. -sponsored martial law and U.S. 
imperialism. The radical dispensation of these films are often 
propeople, prowoman, pw-keikla ["gay M ], antifascist, anti-impe- 
rialist, and ancicapitalist. These films of the Second Golden Age 
release strains of desiring and of desi ring-liberation that irrepress- 
ibly persist today, albeit in other new forms. The chapters on cinema 
endeavor to highlight the contents of Aome of the most relevant cat- 
egories of a confrontation between radical strains in Philippine cinema 
and society against the conservative and oppressive logic of the hege- 
monic Philippine socius. These confrontations — at once aesthetic, 
conceptual, visceral, and political — include rhe structuring of libidi- 
nal relations, rhc details of economic organization, the gendering 
and empowerment of subjects, ecological and geographical strate- 
gies of contestation and containment class antagonism, and the social 
role of the spectacular and the sublime. To a greater or lesser degree, 
in both the SR movement and in the Second Golden Age, all of 
these abstract categories are suddenly understood as bearing upon 
daily life. 

In SR painting, the figure is reintroduced into the visual as a 
wav nf rnnrreri7ino ind Mmrnrializine " j barrage of mcreasinglv ab- 
stract and deterritorialized forces. Furthermore, the consolidation ot 
power in the figure of former Pres. Ferdinand Marcos allowed for rhe 
introduction of antithetical figures. Even though in many respects 
Marcos was a figurehead for a logistics of domination orchestrated 
by U.S. capital, as a conceit, dictatorship reintroduced the figure of 
rhe individual into che politicized media of soi ial life. The image of 
Marcos was a strategy of control, and counterimages of members of 
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IM Ipom in the struggle (in liberation 

Alilumgli there .lit- m-vi-i.iI [ii.i|ni ilim tms wonliv o| u-iious 
consideration (rhr Philippines has die third or fourih largest film 
lllduitry in the world, depending on how you count), I confine my 
din UMion primarily to Lino Brocks and Ishmacl Bernal. Lino tVrocka 

1 led the University of the Philippines on scholarship and, not 

1 T. grown up speaking English, spent a lor of time as a propboy 

H l< I i he I Jepartmcnt of Speech and Drama, even emptying out Coke 
In it f lc ^ lull ol urine since the bathroom was too for from the theater 
'"i anyone to use during rehearsals. Upon seeing his films, talking 
with his < ompatriors, or reading his words, it is difficult to doubt 
dial he w.is a man of the people. Not only are his films (of which 
there lie approximately seventy) benr upon showing the struggles of 
the poor and the structural inequalities that overdetermine the char- 
Ac tcr of these struggles, but he was the first and, perhaps, the only 
filmmaker during marrial law who dared to show footage of urban 
protests, strikes, and rallies in his films. Ishmacl Bernal, probably 
rhe only orhcr filmmaker of the period ro consistently create works 
<'ii par with those of Brocka, himself made over fifty films. He was 
di cply impelled by the aesthecics and philosophical import of the 
dialectics of oppression. He also considered himself, rightly, I think, 
a feminise filmmaker. Because of the high-key aesthetic character of 
l.i work, he was claimed by both the Left and Right on the occasion 
ol Ins death in 19%. Or, more particularly, members of the reign- 
ing conservative cultural establishment felt compelled to deny he 
had any cics to Marxism. However, rhe dialectical character of his 
films, together with their propeoplc affect attests to Retrials Marxist 
tedomatics. 26 

If "Philippines 2000," as then Pres. Fidel V. Ramos's adminis- 
tration called the coming millennium during the late 1990s, is 
properly understood as the legacy of the Marcos regime, in principle 
ii should be possible to establish a catalog of critical modes of cin- 
cmaiic thought that emerged during the period preceding the present, 
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in ihr L'Kiltppi iu i s In lis inwMijviiiim o\ spi\iadi\ sexuality, and 
mi iImumI di siu , Philippine riin'in.i intt i incites, the role of the vi- 
lUtl in ihr conscription of bodies by power, along with rhe 
potentiality of the visual in assembling alternative mediations, ana- 
lytic strategies, and communities. 

In chapter 3v "Directing rhe Real: Orapronobis against Philip- 
pine Totalitarianism (2000)," I analyze Lino Broekas banned film 
Ompronobh [fight for Us, 1989], By tacking back and forth be- 
tween underground radio, "salvaging* (extrajudicial summary 
execution) of suspected rebels by Right-wing vigilante groups, the 
kidnapping and torture of activists and their families, and the com- 
mercial media coverage or noncoverage of these events, Brockas 
Oraprotiobis organizes an alternative context for the signification of 
televised information that allows it to exceed the parameters of offi- 
ciated realtt> r and achieve greater amplitude. Orapronobis organizes 
what I call "the invisible of television/' that is, all those myriad forms 
of social mediation that do not legibly appear in the corporate-con- 
trolled public sphere. In showing that the Coraxon C. Aquino regime 
continues martial law practices under the sign of democracy, Drocka 
passes through the spectacle, built upon willed and systemic viola- 
tion of the masses, in order co critique it, thereby creating alternative 
mediations and revealing an alternative reality mandating new ac- 
tions. This presence of the abstract in the concrete — of a world view 
covertly embedded in the visible surfaces of the world — was one of 
the key principles deduced from socialist-realist practices d urine mar- 
tial law. 

Chapter 4> "Third Cinema in a Global Frame: Curacha 3 Ya- 
hoo! and Month by Night* looks closely at Ishmacl Betnafs powerful 
work Manila by Night (1980). I examine the film both in the con- 
text of martial law, which censored the film (refusing to allow 
"Manila 1 ' in rhe title and forcing a cut version ro be released as City 
after Dark), and in the light of some theoretical issues central ro my 
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LflacU • *i Mir in ihc thruu-iu.il and palmed Inn well .ihci Mn 
tit fa hy Niyjit \v.)s ni.nl. Inn .uc nuneihrlrs* present in Menial* lilm 
111 1 prowptii manner lb emphasize ihc extreme alienatinu endemic 
i" die pK s.m scopic regime, I begin ibis chapter with a discussion 
ol < :hiro kofios Curacha: Ang Babaeng Waiting Pahinga |Curacha; 
Woman Without Rest, 1998], Mike de Leons Aliwan Paradise [Lei- 
IUM Pifadisc, I 993], and what I call the NASDAQing of perceptual 
i- u decs using die example of Yahoo! In the aftermath of martial 
I i i he ascendancy of the new material forces of capture emerges 
■>• hr^rmoiuc image relations. This analysis of the present, which 
hi effe i shows the trajectory of hegemonic image function as the 
Cutting edge of neoimperialism, underscores Bernals counter- 
hegemonic production of affect, 27 In this way, chapter 4 serves as a 
budge to part 3s more sustained consideration of affect and the 
politics thereof 

The category 'Third Cinema" rhar appears in rhe title and as 
.i subject of this chapter would testify that the domain of the visual 
w one <■! the grcar scenes of struggle in the twentieth century." 18 In so 
doing, it would implicate all Hollywood and the vast television net- 
work* as agents of imperialism. The struggle thar is Third Cinema 
lllngrs on the question of how to mediate social realities in a manner 
thai transforms them in accord with the just claims of the people — 
rhoie who in the contemporary are made Co disappear, rendered 
Otherwise invisible or (dis)figurcd under various iterations of the 
Inhuman. Third Cinema poses profound challenges both to the 
mediating forces of capital and for the mediating forces of revolu- 
tion. 1 (sis situation, in which che visual is grasped as a mise-en-sccne 
of revolution, is no less true in the Philippines. 

Syncretic Realism (Realism as Mediation) 

I he third plot twist in the trajectory of abstraction drawn in this 
volume manifests itself in a new type of strain on the figure. As my 
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figure iu llic 1 1 > 'Oh did nut make viable a lijiuuui.iI reiieiation of 
mm t.il rcjlisiii ,\s a * nimu'ihr^cmoiik lotve, .h least in the sense that 
the Dorm Sot ul R&dUm Is ordinarily undcr.siood. The ouster of Marcos 
left many, il not most, of (he fundamental relations of exploirarion 
in the Philippines intact. That Marcos could disappear, and that 
democracy could be nominally restored while the masses continued 
to suffer, prostituted Filipinas became overseas Filipino workers (or 
OFWS)i and radicals continued to be murdered, gave the lie to a 
particular fantasy about the importance of individuals. Clearly indi- 
viduated bodies continued to exist, and most important* to stiffen 
biu rhe causes and forces determining the suffering were once again 
imagined as structural and abstract. Because the structural and ab- 
stract forces of society have achieved a heretofore unprecedented 
penetration into and dissemination through the social body, todays 
questions, although still focused on issues of nation, gender* sexual- 
ity, and class, involve problems of faith, affect, solidarity, and the 
work of culture. Individuals themselves are composites of myriad 
and oftentimes contradictory social vectors. In contrast to the post- 
war period, the abstractions are not lurking at the margins of a 
normative reality but are infused in the everyday, even erupting 
through and mixing with its surfaces, as if the elements of daily life- 
were at once themselves and the cybernetic instruments of some 
terrible conspiracy bent upon enforcing penury, suffering, indiffer- 
ence, and inhumanity even through the very avenues ol liberation 
offered to "consumers." 

In i he early 1990s, rhe work of rhe two most visible collec- 
tives of figurative painters i n Manila, Salingpusa [Informal Player] 
and Sanggawa [One Work], might be described by terms such as 
concrete expressionism or syncretic realism. Concrete expressionism 
is a category I use to describe an expressionist contortion and colora- 
tion of figures and metropolitan spaces meant to index the "normal" 
state of affairs. Many of the works endeavor to portray the great 
concrete structures such a* the brutal overpasses and virulent sky- 
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■ In mitlvtl I HW Mvtlci M^Illl.i kruil wuikt .m imk um. J iii nIhjw 
iiij; diflerem ,i\fn.is u| the causticity nl lih in tin- hh-^.i lopolL^ of 
RlOrr i!i in rlcvcn niillicin, in which mote than 40 percent arc squat- 
tori uiid .1 icruin square mile lias the highest population density in 
If world. As residents well know, Metro Manilas traffic is prob- 
ibly die worse in the world and the air quality is, in many parts of 
ili'- metropolis, contaminated with three to five times the Jead sd- 
lowuncc specified as maximally tolerable by the World Health 
i >rginizacion. These outgrowths of Metro Manila's program — if that 
il in .ulrtpiate term for a virulent uneven development beyond the 

1 'I 1,1 particular individual or group— have increased expo- 

ii< mially in their scale and aggressivity, making representations of 
I lu metropolis at once extremely difficuir and absolutely essential. 

Metro Manila has been particularly difficult to represent in 
p.iti luvause there have been until quite recently lew opportunities 
leu aci ial perspectives and no real urban cores. Skyscrapers abut shan^ 
ties. Only the major roadway EDSA, upon which millions of 
commuters travel each day, seems to serve as a collective geographi- 
• .il referent. At any moment, there is often so much in the visual 
field that the conventions of representation would be short-circuited 
il line were to arrempt to portray rhe energy and pressure of what is 
•< -i'. C orporate culture has not been eager to develop technologies 
Of visual practices that would allow the social relations that might 
ippeat to the eye, inscribed as they are across the surface of society, 
CO lie discerned or decoded. This is because doing so would tell of 
ihr suffering, privation, and bloodshed char produces social cohe- 
sion ihrotigh the continuous, destructive war on rhe masses. Thus, 
the present generation of artists employs the affective qualifies of 
form in their struggle with geography, space, interaction, and be- 
coming in the struggle to represent and objectify lived experience. 
Although the besr young painters in Manila during the 1 990s had a 
kind of rcalisr ethic, their aesthetics does not fully overlap with what 
rails under the heading of Socialist Realism. Furthermore, it would 
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Onlj |n MpmintlOg 6hl Undu 01 unrepresented. MulIi ol their 
Work smm deducted In < uuung new ways luuli to apprehend and 

tram form rhe very conditions ol existence. Thus, the paradigm of 
"representation" give* way u> a paracligoi of affect. 

I n my view a key figure in the 1990s dispensation of the visual 
is Emmanuel Garibay, who began by making images thar dramatize 
a moment of seeing by engaging the viewer in a narrative set m an 
urban context. Garibay s work of the mid- 1 990s forces the viewer to 
slow sight down and move among the various elements, almost in- 
variably poverty-worn faces in contemporary social situations on 
buses, jeepneys, or the street. In a highly cinematic manner, viewers 
adopt the standpoint of the various participants in a particular frame, 
and in making sense of the situation depicted circulate their identi- 
fications and emotions among the community. In addition to 
Garibay's jeepney work, there is a more recent strain of work which 
he calls his Kristology series. This work is in rhe tradition of Libera- 
tion Theology, or what Garibay and others in the Philippine context 
call "the theology of struggle." The influence of Christianity in the 
Philippines is profound, and for Garibay the spiritual realm, from 
Spanish coloniiarion to the present, has been insirumeutally sev- 
ered from the daily experiences of the Filipino by a Church that has 
inherited the legacy of Spanish colonialism and continues to serve 
colonial masters. These paintings offer new and contemporary vi- 
sions of Christ and other members of the Christian pantheon but 
not* at least in the best ones, as beings to be seen but as forms to be 
vfrn Through. 1 cannot here attempt to describe these works in anv 
detail. Suffice it to say that in the simplest of them {Bisite [Visitor], 
1995). the viewer finds him or herself at a table with peasants being 
treated as a foreman or landowner. Only after beginning to look 
around does s/he notice that the virtual hands that are to be his/hers 
have stigmata. The rhetorical force of discovering who you arc sup- 
posed to be, as you look at the faces around you, is stunning. 
Although it is almost unthinkable before seeing this work that a 



painill^ uiulil Iiisim dui vmi *rr duouph die ryr* nl < I.i.m. il„v 
pamnng whidi mum-. i«. rntruuurc .1 p.itrnulhii< naze into a 
I1.11nn.1l and loving one is only one example ol < ;aiiluy\ ability m 
QOIirrol i»i urn 1 ciiiiiiMjulc-cr (he ga/c to harness it lor progressive 
purpaics, In .» hilly denatured situation, perception is itself taken as 
.1 nchnnlngy thai must be remediated. Chapter 5 of this volume 
dl lines flu- ( ^Histological work and chapter 6 deals with the ques- 
tions raised by Garibay's work regarding visuality and urban 
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Although Garibay is for me the most interesting of rhe new 
pllnrcn with whom I am familiar, many members of the Salingpusa 
Ifid Sanggawa groups also deploy modalities of seeing (and not only 
WmJoth contents) that oppose rhe logic of globalization. It is sig- 
nificant to note that of all the abstract painters from the previous 
generation, most of these contemporary painters seem to fed the 
I loiest link co H. It Ocampo. This, [ believe, is because of die man- 
nei in which Ocampo questions the mediation of vision and takes 
painting as a medium that might remediate a vision under siege in 
1 he Philippine context. In rhis respect, one could speak of a conti- 
nuity of struggle within the Philippine modernist tradition, or from 
Philippine modernism to what might tentatively be called Philip- 
pine postmodernism (or postfailed modernism), even though there 
hi Iutii a dramatic shift in the formal character of the work. 

linally, I want co add that the control and modulation of vi- 
lion is being increasingly understood as fundamental to the 
maintenance of power. The artworks in the Philippines endeavoring 
to disrupt the habits of seeing, practiced at different levels of ww-ierv 
■■in I essential to the maintenance of the marginal status of the ma- 
jority of l-iiipinos, use both indigenous and international elements. 
Inasmuch as they use indigenous elements, the works appeal to the 
individual and collective experiences of rmrginality. The extraordi- 
nary work of Elmer Borlongan is capable of showing the weight of 
history and lived experience corporally coupled to a moment of sub- 
jective self-creation. His lines and "distortions" render rhe 



piyehoioclol ttniteni thii llimllj bind ilw W^m and irom which 
thr I'^iiir srrks irhrl. The ftffxttn farm utrriei all the welglu ol the 
lusiuik.il .n.i! 1 Ik soujI. I his hum umsiituta the figure, and is the 
condition from whi< h it seeks liberation. The works of, Fernan Escoia 
depi* 1 Hie (oral penecrarion of "domestic" spaces by media and exte- 
rior forces. Dansoy Coquilia paints from an aerial perspective, a view 
very likely unthinkable and certainly unrepresented before the pres- 
ence of transnational capitals all-seeing grasp of the socius, not to 
mention its construction of flyovers and tall building?. 

The best contemporary paintings "affirm while they protest/ 1 
in Paul Gilroys phrase. They rely on complex modalities developed 
over the history of Philippine art and visual culture. Inasmuch as 
they use international elements, they aspire to create international 
alliances and understanding or to critically depict the presence of 
the global in the local. Clearly the terms of Philippine oppression 
arc dictated in part by external elements. The overcoming of this 
oppression depends upon forms of consciousness aware of interna- 
tional forces as well as upon forms of international solidarity linked 
to indigenous struggle. No Olympian mode has emerged or now 
could emerge (Coquilla's aerial perspective depicts cross-eyed work- 
ers, pedestrians, and jeepney riders scuttling about). Bur what is 
visible in the connections being made between local situations and 
global media-polirics by these painters are superhuman situations: 
supreme abjection, sublime teclmologizarion, new perspectives and 
points of view* and new theological and/or spiritual possibilities. 

From the point of view that regards Philippine modernism as 
at nnre arterial and internal to international modernism rather than 
as peripheral and epiphenomenal, Philippine modern artworks do 
not appear as mere derivative imitations — which in the ignorance of 
a racist episteme, they sometimes have been accused of being — but 
rather as expressions of the un thought contradictions of modernity. 
To study Philippine painting should not be to embark upon some 
rarefied, high-cuhural enterprise with the final goal of producing 
another coffee table book, generating "'appreciation/' and increasing 
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Known Nor. in my opinion, should die- study ol Philippine paint- 
ing be sibom waving one's wand about and pronouncing some works 
|Oud and others had, based upon merely formal criteria acquired by 

H )\ «»' I umpcin museums. Rather, we must take the visual cre- 

Kivity ol twentieth-century Filipino painters as an engagement wich 
th( l.";v- 1 '"> i.il sphere and its transformed conditions of vis u alio'. If 
vv< do not think or the painted canvas in some relation to 
I ommodificanon, to mass media, and to the systems of oppression 
'I sustain and intensify (class hierarchy, patriarchy, hornopho- 
i i» imii, and environmental devastation, among others), that is, 
il we do hot learn to see a painting both as thought and as struggle, 
then there will be nothing to see in our galleries and museums but 
different iterations of money. Thus, in addition to providing an over- 
virvv of the stakes, periods, and questions central to Acquiring Eyes, 
chk introduction lias endeavored to raise new sets of questions about 
wli ii k to be done with the image. 
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Stymied Realism: EmcrgcnceofVisuality, 
Cincmatization of Materiality, 
and Appearance of Abstraction in the 
Context of U.5. Imperialism (1928-1972) 



ThcAnistasFilipino 
Hernando R, Ocampo, posthumously named National Artist in 
1991 — thirteen years after his death in 1978 — was born in Santa 
Cruz, on the outskirts of Manila, in 1911. He worked as a boot- 
black, a bus-ticket vendor, a bartender in a cabaret, and a 
correspondence clerk for the Philippine Education Company, before 
he became a short-story writer, an assistant editor for the Herald 
Mid-week Review* editor of This Week Magazine of the Manila 
Chronicle, a screenwriter, a film and radio producer, an advertising 
consultant as well as, most famously, a painter. Jailed after che Sec- 
ond World War by che authorities on suspicion of being a collaborator 
with the Japanese,' Ocampo was a member of the Veronicans, the 
best-known group of modernist writers before the war, as well as of 
the 13 Moderns, a group of modernist painters consolidated after 
the Second World War, and of the Neorealist Group. He was also 
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\ctfuiring lyes demonstrates that iundameiual shifts in visuality arc 
,ti once constitutive changes and practical effects of modernization 
in i In 1 Philippines, Images, in short, are social relations and are, 
therefore, ar once ciphers of these rclarions and productive of them. 

I liui, this hook reads paintings and films not only for their mani- 
Cail ■ onceius, but for what they have to say as media regarding modes 
ill lift and struggle. 

In tracing the ascension of visuality in the Philippines, I have 
detailed three moments of abstraction gathered under rhc headings 
orculistu. Socialist Realism, and Syncretic Realism. If i had to 
Miij'Jr Din one idea as the most important contribution of this book, 
m m om Id be that visuality is not ephiphenomenal in relation to 
iihltiin.il modernity but central to it. The visual as a semiauto- 
iiiniiiius realm emerges first as a realm of freedom and then as a zone 
■'I liitler struggle. In the postcolony, the historical struggle shatters 
language-based nationalism and its narratives, particularly as the 
nation is handed o\'er by the neocolonialists in the U.S., and the 
visual opens up as the emerging interface between expropriators of 

ill snipes and the people who labor. In short, in die postcolony the 
visual is at once a new area ol colonization and a means to sustain 
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value production and a site "I -.mingle, 

Wh.lr I h.ivi- ni.nl.' ihr .ur.iim-inv ,n this bunk primarily uti- 
lizing examples of metropolitan visual culture, 1 have done so in 
order to look at the movement of hegemony and counterhegemony. 
The best way to establish the emergence in the Philippines of what 
elsewhere I have called the cinematic mode of production was by 
focusing on the autcethnographic dimensions of Philippine mod- 
ernism and its legacy, that is, by focusing on cultural products in 
which the nation was being imagined vis-a-vis an imperialist Other. 
It is from the perspective of the Philippines, in which early modern 
visual shifts occurred in the relative absence of technology, that I 
have settled on the term "world-media system" to indicate the 
^functioning of what has been called the "world system and global- 
ization," and what 1 call the "cinematic mode of ptoduction." In the 
dialectics of domination and resistance, economic, political, and cor- 
poreal domination takes the cultural form of the foreclosure of viable 
national liberation narratives in English and the growing expropria- 
tion of visuality while resistance adds to its standard practices forms 
of innovation in the visual sphere that are adequate to create figures 
of counterhegemony and posit strategies that are counterhegemonic. 
This dialectic of peoples' struggles and global capital works toward 
an overall transformation in the mode of production. In the world- 
media svstem, visual attention becomes productive of society. Today, 
the Philippine socius, like societies all over the globe, is dominated 
not only by economic, military, and "political" vectors, but also by 
images 'from cinema and television that coordinate fantasy, desire 
proprioception, ideas about possible !UIUI», uvl iiiyjjM rfiwa »rid 
nation with the agendas of the world market and global capitalism. 
These visuo-cybeinetk extensions of rhe capitalist world system ex- 
tract human time as they enjoin viewers to participate in and, indeed, 
produce rhe conceits of globalization. It is only through the dialec- 
tical transformation of vision into a socially productive activity that 
culture emerges as the necessary scene of domination and confront 
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" 1,1 visual .uicniion and, more generally, human attention. 

In the Philippines, important changes in vlsuality arise with 
ill. dii ruptinn and displacement of nationalist narrative by rhe U.,S. 
Impcnalisi presence. During that time, as [ have argued, the visual 
I orni tust a realm of freedom (as linguistic breakdown of narra- 
tfvi in I nglish and as abstract arc) and then, during the 1950s, a 
lire -'I struggle. Then, during mania] law (1972-1986) and its regu- 
lation nl the people through a careful balance of brutality and 
Ipectaclc, visuality becomes an explicitly political arena of engage- 
inrni for radical image makers. After the EDSA revolution (1986), 
i In- subjective and experiential aspects of visualiry come to the fore. 
I he depositioji of the Marcoses and rhc decentralization of power 
Uld the vast penetration of the social fabric by commercial (capital- 
ised) images means that the agency of ones own vision becomes a 
poinl ol political departure. As noted earlier, we arc enjoined ro 
produce actively our own destruction. The spectacle is the obverse 
• ■I the spectral — the speciality of the .subject and the populous. 
Alknatcd visualiry, sensuality, and spirituality must be restored, or 
it l.iM Ik- struggled for, in the next phase of social revolution, just as 
th " impropriation of other alienated products of humanity (gen- 
Shll health) must continue to be a purpose of our struggle. 

Mwiously. there is tar more work to be done here in develop- 
ing what might be thought of as a revolutionary sensorium. This 
Kflsorium would be able to visceral ly perceive the direct comiec- 
i ions' between, for example, spectacle glamor and debilitating poverty, 
connections that are necessarily obfuscated in the legitimating mar- 
keting, politicking, and subject formation of current global 
capitalism — not just cognitive mapping but also perceptual trans- 



lui ttiin^ < In.' « inn in uriul tn ilic l'liilippini .hi wurltl tOWird l^i 
ni.il .ibsit.u iion, di.it is, uhatiaci .hi, .i iieiul ili.u n u links ilie 
"MMI >A .ni" today appeal nig <ni eveiy wall Lit mj; a road in Manila, 
seems to me to be exactly what is not necessary here. 1 his work 
seems particularly formalist and dehistoricizing, as if around only to 
provide a familiar, soft-focus relation to the outside and to make the 
rest of the world go down easier. We need new modes of abstraction, 
not more old ones- 

In any case, the three moments of abstraction detailed in this 
volume are correlated with historical time frames covering rhe peri- 
ods from just before rhe Second World War to U.S.-backed martial 
law under Marcos, from martial law to the People Power revolution, 
and from People Power to the recent People Power 2. Overall, the 
book charts the sh ifting properties of the visual as visualiry becomes 
increasingly central both to Filipino struggles for autonomy and self- 
determination and for global capitals intensifying domination 
through the process called globalization. The three moments are 
briefly recapitulated below. 

Phase 1 ,Nearealism: Xeorealism is characterized by the 
autonomization of vision and the splitting of visualiry from narra- 
tive, after the Second World War, My argument focused primarily 
on Xaiinn.il Arnw H. R. Ocatnpo, who was a novelist, a slmrr-ston 
writer, a screenwriter, and most famously, a painter. His serial novel 
of the late- 1930s wound characters into irresolvable conflicts in 
which their aspirations were impossibly frustrated and broke off into 
hallucinatory passages that were predominantly visual. These hallu- 
cinatory passages that exploded out of an otherwise realist narrative 
described the formal character or the paintings he was to execute after 
the war and into die 1 970s. During K R, Ocampos career and rhrough 
his work, vision emerges as a scene of struggle on a new scale and in a 
transformed mode, becoming nothing less than a potential realm of 
freedom, When rhc narrative possibility of nationalist fulfillment 
was shut down, that is> as it became apparent char Philippine na- 
tionalist aspirations were not to realize themselves in history, H. R. 
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In Ocampos Ncorcalisc works, icpiruniaiinn ncvef kills Oul 
. iini.lv vmv\u in .i lew uisey hue llic ctai^lonn.tiivc- ,v*Mun uf the 
mii i ilu distortions wrought, ilu- ahsuauinns formed, produced 
lesthctii and perceptual thrill thai was an I'mtisr «f aesthetic 
powci both tin ilu- part of die viewer and the painter. As such, it 
Molt up the new properties of social materials caught in the Held of 
( > neocolonialism (and shot through with the abstract logic of 
maun, capitalism, neocolonialism, and patriarchy) but was also an 
extension ol the autonomy of the subject, an expansion of capacities 
thai allowed him/her to participate in the largess of the worlds and 
Do Dtercisc new forms of agency. This search for virility and pleni- 
tude in the visual I read as a kind of would-be nationalism that in 
i he pnst independence Philippines was somehow a compensator}- res- 
nvnii lor nationalist aspiration incompletely realized in the nation 
[hat was .strategically granted by U.S. interests. The unfreedo.cn ex- 
pc i icii. eel by the Philippines under an iiuerimperialisr war and then 
under President iMagsaysay in a Cold War context did not satisfy 

Shortly before and after the war, aesthetic debate between "con- 
*rrvatives" and "moderns' was, according to artist and art historian 
Rod Paras Perez, a debate between "ideal" and "feeling," or, we might 
i.iv. between concept and viscerality. 1 The ascendance of the sensual 
over the ideal, of the image over the word, allowed for the valoriza- 
tion at individual and indigenous elements, including what became 
the unique palette of Filipino Arc, the particular cluttered and inter- 
Locking spatial organization christened the "Pinoy Baroque" by 
Emmanuel Torres* distinctive Pinoy elements such as the jeepney, 
the carabao, and the myriad new forms these generated. 3 This visual 
arena achieved viability, even as the visual came directly under at~ 
i.u k by CIA agents in their media manipulation of the Philippine 
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Lii (. nil urc. |ininally. I In- 1.u t ol "|ivyw.n .Lows ih.n ihe mu una ions 
Rrid till propyl ol language dyiftinction implied by ch ic idea were 
becoming more relevant in the Philippines.' liven if there was a di- 
minishing narrative basis for nationalist affirmation (the narrative of 
revolution became difficult to tell during the period between the 
Second World War and the onset of martial law) and even as the 
visual was being conscripted for imperialist ends, there was a sensual 
possibility in the visual. Here one might grasp the dialectics of these 
images: the work of art during this period is the struggle against the 
historical and narratological foreclosure of reality. 

Phase 2 \ Socialist Realism: Socialise Realism is marked by the 
growing understanding that the battle for perception was the battle 
for reality. Filmmakers and painters develop strategies for directing 
the Real through the directing of perception. The schism of the 
signifWsignified is understood as pre-eminently social and, there- 
fore, the arena of politics. The NPAA artists wanted to expand 
perception in order to clarify and demystify the stakes of social struggle 
and represent society as process. They also wanted to appeal to a 
mass audience. This investigation and resolution of social appear- 
ance/appearing strove to indicate class struggle as the basic organizing 
principle of society and, thus, as the heimeneutic key to its mystifi- 
cations. Socialist Realist images sought to provide die conceptual 
tools to dismantle the appearance of things, that is, they strove to 
dc-reify things and show them as relations. This dismantling en- 
tailed a new level of abstraction, one that had internalized the analysis 
of the commodity form, in that it saw the materials of daily life as 
abstractions from the system ot class society and sought to provide a 
symbolic technology of abstractions to re-articulate social form and 
make dear the necessity and immanence of revolution. 

In the cinema of this period, subjective realization through 
collective forms is 5till central but, in the manner of Lukacsian Real- 
ism, reality will delimit subjective fantasy unless communal struggle 
realizes new subjective possibilities socially For example, in Lino 
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mul. "..I* n|, leads to ihcir ruin. Ii steins ro nic thai J ilipm.t Suual- 
lil Ki iitiMii uudctsiaiKk as will Jean Baudrillard and Sean Cubitt in 
different tcuiicxrs, that caphal reorganizes social life as it reorganizes 
I " rccpuon and that rhere is a growing tnadequation between these 
two spheres. The increasingly self-conscious organisation of a set of 
fantasies that are incommensurate with exploitative material oondi- 
111 ins and yet necessary to sustain these otherwise unendurable 

I ondicionsand which, at another level, further preclude a coming to 
Wrmi with this particular relation between apparent and real condi- 
tioiM is the meaning of cultural imperialism. Given that many 
Sot ialisi Realist films and paintings endeavor Co portray the struc- 
turing of the perceptual field as a process of imperialist capitalization, 
one could well see Filipino Social Realist cinema as a precursor to 
UK recent Hollywood film The Matrix, In showing the operative 
modes ul collective fantasy and then showing the forces that orga- 
nise reality beneath the fantasy, we can see that culture and cultural 
form become the cutting edges of economic exploitation. The pre- 
dominant dialectic here can be described as follows: the work of art 

II .l moment of struggle in the collective struck against the foreclosure 
Ol reality. 

Phase 3, Syncretic Realism: Syncretic Realism is characterized 
by .111 intensifying awareness of the imbrication of perception and 
luaiity. If icciiig, uraujig, tuul UciJIg m flftt becoming coterminous, 
then at rhc very least their tendencies toward becoming one another 
ik ineluctable. If cultural programming is the medium of social 
Organization, then cultural intervention is potentially, if not neces- 
lai ily, revolutionary. There comes to the fore a sense that to transform 
perception and perceptual practices is already a material transfor- 
mation, a shift in the programming. Syncretic Realism, one possible 
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and uses < K 1111 nu 1 11 1 111 tin; huili t-nvirnmm-ikl Id express subjective 
and/or experiential sensibilities of hopelessness, outrage, sublimity, 
and endurance as part of* the social totality. The social logic is shown 
to be in the materials themselves or, put another way, perception is 
staged as a material process. Thus, rhe artist (or ar least, rhc art) 
posits the viewer as always already part of the material, therefore, as 
a producer and medium. ^Thc predominant dialectic is that the work 
of art mediates affects, each of which is potentially transformative. 
The work of art junctions as a network, a kind of connective tissue that 
enables experiences, links, and alliances char take viewers beyond 
themselves and toward an outside. It is a cybernetic engagement 
with the viewer, a kind of social rcprogramming. 1 he scale of the 
interventions in the contemporary is thus far, at least, that of the 
micropcrccprualj rhe momentary, the affective, and the spiritual 
rather than that of the macrostructures of class and nation, The capi- 
talise world-media system, otherwise known as globalization, finds . 
its antithesis in subjective and affective links and practices that in- 
stantiate new orders of solidarity* 
Let six billion flowers bloom! 
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IshmadBernal Fllmogr<^hy (I9?i~i99fy 

I 97 1 Pagdating sa Dulo [Reaching the Top] 
Daluyong [Wave] 

1972 HI Vibora [The Viper] 
hnpirasyon [Inspiration] 
Till Death Do Us Part 
Now and Forever 
Zoom Zoom Supennan 
Popeyeatbp [Popeye etc.] 

1 973 Pito nngAtaiva Ko [I have Seven Spouses] 
The Sleeping Dragon 

i 974 Scotch on the Rocks to Remember, Black Coffee to Forget 
(Un released) 

Mister Mo, Lover Boy Ko [Your Husband, My Lover] 
LumafQ . Lumapit mg Umaga [Morning Moved Away 
. . .Then Moved Close] 

1 975 Ligaw na Bulaklak [Wildflower] 

Bafoeng Hiwalay sa Asaw [Anna Karenina; Woman Sepa- 
rated from rhe Husband] 

1976 7?j , gj [MUiiw] — 

Nurtal sa Tuhig [Mole in the Water] 

Dfikwang Pugad, Jutng Won [Two Nesrs, One Bird] 
LahmgPilipim (Bonifacio Episode) [Filipino Race]' 
W«i<wg Katapusang Tag-amw [Never-Ending Summer] 
1^77 Ugi Lamang ha Akeng Babaef [Do I Always Remain a 
Woman?] 
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M ' h l^Hg Uiii faq €i*ht M |Oiw Nlglu Voura, 

Aimihn Nljihi Mliw I 
Mwir .iv Hiiw I Vnn -ti 1 Mmr] 

1 979 Afcnor f/r Lv/mI 1 1 fndcraged] 
BoyKodpk 

Bakit may Pag-ibigpa [ Why is There Love?] 
j4A*I0 [Pleasure] 

1980 Satawahart [Unfaithful] 
Good Morning Sunshtne 
Sugatsa Ugat [Wound in the Vein] 
City after Dark [Manila by Night] 
Girlfriend 

1981 Pabling [Playboy] 

1982 Ito ha ang Asing mga Anak? [Are These Our Children?] 
Galawgaw [Frisky] 

Rebisyon [Affair] 

Hindi Kim Malimot [1 Cant Forget You] 
Himala [Miracle] 
Broken Marriage 

1984 Working Girh I 

Shake, Rattle and Rolt—Pridyider Episode 

1985 Gamitin Mo Ako [Use Me| 

1986 7 'he Graduates 

1 y 87 H'mugot sa Langh [Drawn from Heaven] 
Working Girls II 

Ptmdot Ka lang sa Lupa [You were Merely Picked Up from 

r\\r Farrh] — 

1 98S Naghabagang Luha [Red Hot Tears] 

1989 Pahiram ng hang Umaga [Lend Me One Morning] 

1 992 Mahal Km Waiang Iba [I Love You, No One Else] 

1993 Waring [Streetsmart] 
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19 '0 WlWWrf fy/kfUttk* 
S<ttttt,hy 

1971 7Mq m <?/«« [Dipped In Gold/Gold plated] 

/ «W',r ftrw /f«^r/ {Even the Angels Cried] 

Ctirlrrui de Amor (Chain of Love] 

Starditaw 

1972 Villa Miranda 

( berry Blossoms 

[974 / mmbnng Ka ngunit Kulang [You were Weighed but 
Pound Wanting] 
TanV DttUwA y ha [Three, Two, One] 
1 975 Maymla y sa mga Kuko ng Liwanag [Manila in the 
Claws of Lights/Mantla in the Claws of Neon 
Lights] 
Dung-aw ILamenration] 
[976 iawa A/am* Miyerkutcs, Huwebes, Biyernts, Sa&ado, 
Linggo [Monday Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday] 
Insiang 

19 7 ZWwa Empoy, Tahan [Stop Crying Empoy, 
Stop Crying] 

Tadhana; ho ang Lahhig Filipino— Rtfom Movement 

Episode [Fare: This is the Filipino Race—Reform 

Movement Episode] 
I nay [Muiiier] 
I '* 'K Mananayaw [Dancer] 

3S^ Aim; Abu* [My Father Who's 

My Mother] 
Gumising Kd Maruja (Wake Up MarujaJ 
Hay&p sa Hay op [Animal ro Animal] 
Rubin Servias 



Wlllr.il] 

hui t K.tpat/d, Anak I Mother, Sibling. Daughter] 
jlgUU 

Ina Ka ng /h/^i A//> (You are ihe Mother of Your Child] 
1 9H0 Ntfkaw nu Pag-ibig |SioIen Love] 
Angela Markade 
Bona 

1981 Burgis [Bourgeois] 
Kontrobersyal [Controversial] 
Helfa Young Lovers 

Binata si Mister, Dalaga si Mists [Bachelor is the 

Husband, Maiden is the Wife] 
Caught in the Act 

1982 FX 

In Dis Comer [In This Corner] 

Paltpat-lipat, Papalit-patit [Fleeting, Changing] 

Mother Dear 

Cain at Abet [Cain and Abel] 
1 983 Strangers in Paradise 
Hot Property 

\ 984 Sayan Kb: Kapit sa Patalim [My Country: Grip the 
Knife] 

Adultery (Aida Macaraeg Case No. 7892) 
Akin ang lyong Katawan [Mine is Your Body] 
1985 Miguetito, ang Batang Rebelde [Miguelito, the Rebel Boy] 
White Slavery 

Ano ang Kutay ngMukha ng Diyos? [What Color is 

the Face of God?] 
Napakttsakit, Kuya Eddie [How Painful, Brother Eddie] 
] 987 Maging Akin Ka Lamang [If You Could Only Be Mine] 

Pasan Ko ang Daigdig [I Carry che World] 
1 988 Tatlong Mukha ng Pag-ibig— "Ang Silid" [Three Faces of 
Love — "The Room"] 
Natutuhg pa ang Diyos [God is Still Asleep] 



k.iibn MitlmfatftWi Ka*»U**H Wliril trill Sill lie 
f iuipumnlm 1 1 i|'hi li u I Js| 

Ihbunzan Ako <tt Dutiurhtfti A,/„ |l Will ki%c .iiul < :r»Oi 

Vbu I 

I 1 ' mi Au»i; Ai/i^i sm Kittittwmtti I When htcniity I'n Js| 
GufltfiMtti Kfl U! I nsiih |(]r,iwl in llic VI ire] 

Hahamakin ang Lahat | Will Despise [everything] 
! low are the kids? 
BikHma [Victim] 

Atfut, Btikii Mo A ko Pinabayaan? [Father, Why did You 
Forsake Me?] 

199 I Sa Kahild ng Lahat [In Spite of Everything] 
Kislap sa Dilim [Sparkle in the Dark] 
Mttkiusap Ka sa Diyos [Plead with Godl 
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Nous to rht Introduction 

1. The number of twentierh-cencury texts testifying to the 
subsutnption of human mediation by capital arc too numerous to list. 
See. for example, Gcorg Simmel, The Philosophy of Monty (London: 
KoLKlcdge and Kegan Paul, 1978); Georg Lukacs, History and Class Con- 
sciousness (London: Merlin Press, 1971); Adorno and Horkhcimer, 
Dialectic of Enlightenment [New York: Continuum, 2002); Guy Debord, 
Society of the Spectacle (Detroit: Black and Red, 1983); Jean Baudrillard, 
For a Critique of the Political Economy of the Sign, trans. Charles leuin, 
(St. Louis: Telos Press, 1980); Regis Debray, Media Manifestos, trans. 
Erich Rcuth (London and New York: Verso 1996); Sean Cubit*, Digital 
Aesthetics (London: Sage Publications, 1998); and my own work on the 
cinema. Each of these texts understands, in one way or another, media- 
tion in the process of being subsumed and recodified by capital. 

2. Fredric Jameson, The Political Unconscious: Narrative as a So- 
cially Symbolic Act (Maca: Cornell University Press, 1981), 66. 

3. Here I would like to link my work to writers such as Gayatri 
Chakravorty Spivak, Ranajit Guha, and Samir Amin. 

4 r See my forthcoming book. The Cinematic Mode of Production 
(University Press of New England). 

5. Walter Benjamin, 'The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical 
Reproduction," in illuminations (Wcw Tftfk! Sllokeu Duub, 1905). 

6. Sec, for example, Jose Maria Sison, "Message to Ndgkakaisang 
Progresihong Artiste- Arkitckto* included as "appendix C, M in Alice 
Guillermo, ProiestiRevoluttonaryArt in the Philippines 1970-1990 (Quezon 
Ciry: University of the Philippines Press, 2001), 247-48. Sison calls for 
"overthrowing the art of the exploiting classes which is promoted by U.S. 
imperialism and its running dogs" (ibid., 247). He must have in mind 
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